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Sea-Shore. 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 
[From the Boatswain’s Whistle. ] 


T heard or seemed to hear the chiding Sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come ? 
Am I not always here, thy Summer home? 
Is not my voice thy music. morn and eve? 
My breath thy healthful climate in the heats, 
My touch thy antidote; my bay thy bath ! 
Was ever building like my terraces ? 

Was ever couch magnificent as mine ? 

Lie on the warm rock-ledges, and there learn 
A little hut suffices like a town. 

T make your sculptured architecture vain, 
Vain beside mine :— 

Lo! here is Rome, and Nineveh, and Thebes, 
Karnak. and Pyramid, and Giant’s Stairs, 
Half piled or prostrate ; and my newest slab 
Older than all thy race. 


Behold the Sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, 
Fresh as the trickling rain: ow of July: 
Sea full of food, the nourisher of kinds, 
Purger of earth and medicine of men ; 
Creating a sweet climate by my breath, 
And, in my mathematic ebb and flow, 
Giving a hint of that which changes not. 
Rich are the Sea-gods ;—who gives gifts but they ? 
They grope the sea for pearls, but more than pearls : 
They pluck Force thence, and give it to the wise. 
For every wave is wealth to Dedalus ,— 
Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 
This matchless strength. Where shall he find, O waves ! 
A load your Atlas shoulders cannot lift ? 


I with my hammer pounding evermore 

The rocky coast, smite Andesinto dust, 
Strewing my bed, and, in another age, 
Rebuild a continent of better men. 

Then I unbar the doors : my paths lead out 
The exodus of nations: I disperse 

Men to all shores that front the hoary main. 


T too have arts and sorceries ; 

Tilusion dwells forever with the wave. 

I know what shells are laid. Leave me to deal 
With creduleus, imaginative man. 

For, though he scoop my water in his palm, 

A few rods off he deems it gems and clouds. 
Planting strange fruits and sunshine on the shore, 
I make some coast alluring, some lone isle, 

To distant men who must go there, or die. 





For Dwight's Journal of Music. 


Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 
II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
LConcluded from page 338 ] 


A revival at Paris, in 1817, with immense suc- 
cess, of “Les Danaides,” with a very few slight 
changes in the music, and some new dances com- 
posed by Spontini, Paer and Berton, brought 
Salieri, not only an increase of income, but ex- 
ceedingly grateful letters from Spontini, Moline, 
Persuis (Director of the Grand Opera),and Her- 
old, composer of Zampa. The latter says: All 
Paris will hear this beautiful opera, and the vast 
crowds which besiege the doors of the theatre at 
each performance, prove that we know how to 
appreciate your works. One thing we heartily 
lament—that we cannot see you here in Paris. 
Happy they, who, like me, can listen to you and 
benefit by your instructions. How much I regret 
that I did not longer remain in Vienna. I shall 
never forget what you have done for me, and 





least of all the kindness with which you gave me 
many an excellent piece of advice. The good 
fortune which I have thus far had upon the stage, 
I attribute entirely to the instruction which I 
had of you—your teachings are invaluable,” &e. 

His duties in the chapel, during the year 1818, 
were relieved by preparing his “7arare” for a 
new revival at the Paris Grand Opera; by some 
small works for the “Music Friends” and _ their 
conservatorium ; and by anexcursion with Prince 
Dietrichstein, and as his guest, to the varios 
seats of that nobleman. The “7arare” came on 
the stage again, Feb. 3, 1819, and in August, 
Persuis sent him 1100 francs as his percentage 
on the profits of the two revised operas. 

I find nothing noted as belonging to this year 
(1819), except the finishing of a grand Te Deum, 
though Mosel says he passed the summer in the 
country and employed himself “in select society, 
with singing, reading, and the composition of 
new, or the improving of old works.” 

In the spring of 1820 he began a labor, which 
was purely one of gratitude and love. 

“The Pension-Institute for the widows and or- 
phans of Vienna musicians” was founded fby 
Gassmann, and incorporated by the imperial 
povernment in 1771 ; the act granting not only a 
handsome sum of money down, but the right to 
give four benefit concerts annually —two at Christ- 
mas and two in holy week—on days when no 
theatres are allowed to be opened for the usual 
performances. For the first of these concerts, 
(1771) Gassmann composed Metastasio’s “Betulia 
liberata,” which was brought out with upwards of 
two hundred performers—at that time a large 
number. 

Salieri’s composition for the 25th anniversary, 
in 1796, of that institution has been already no- 
ticed. From that time he had always taken part 
in the concerts ; for some he delivered new pieces; 
at others he sat at the piano-forte, or assumed the 
principal direction ; and not unfrequently took 
all the labor of instructing the solo singers. 
Though now in his 70th year, and feeling the 
approaching failure of his physical powers, the 
hope became strong that he might live tq take 
part in the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the institution. For that occasion he under- 
took to make such a revision of his old master’s 
“Betulia liberata” as should make it correspond 
to the demands of the then present condition of 
the musical art. His work was, however, inter- 
rupted, especially in the autumn of that year, 
(1820), by failing strength, and violent pains, 
which often prevented him from closing his eyes 
all the night long, and of course rendered him too 
weak for any labor for the next following days. 

During one of these sleepless nights, he set the 
following words to music: ‘Spiritus meus attenua- 
bitur, Dies mei breviabuntur, et solum mihi super- 
est sepulcrum,” (my spirit grows feeble; my 
days are shortened, and to me the tomb alone 
remains,)—a composition which he often sang 
with his pupils. In the winter his health im- 
proved, and his hilarity and pleasure in labor 





enabled him to bear with the minor ills that still 
plagued him. In April, 1821, he suffered much 
with his eyes; but the evil being happily over- 
come, he finished the “Betulia ;” shortening the 
antiquated recitatives and airs, adding choruses 
and the like; working always in the spirit and 
style of Gassmann, and that so effectually as not 
to disturb the unity of the work. To give a more 
festive character to the occasion, he composed a 
march and grand chorus, text by F. Treitschke, 
tothe memory of Gassmann. The chorus was 
divided into two parts, the first preceded by the 
march opening the concert, the second being 
sung after the “Betulia.” The first part was sung 
by a chorus of fifty boys, assembled around a 
laurel-crowned bust of Gassmann ; the second by 
all the voices present. The concert took place 
April 15, under the direction of Umlauf, Salieri’s 
eyes preventing him from taking any active part. 
All the expenses of copying, of the bust, &c., 
were borne by Salieri, and amounted to at least 
a thousand florins. The concert closed with 
Klopstock’s ode “Frithlingsfeier” (Celebration of 
Spring) set by Abbé Stadler. The next evening 
the second concert took place, at which Haydn’s 
“Creation” was given, his bust standing in front, 
the cost of which also was borne by Salieri,—in 
short, the entire cost of both concerts was assum- 
ed by the now aged composer. Mosel translates 
these words from Salieri’s notes upon this occa- 
sion: “Thus, I thi have publicly proved my 
gratitude to my teacher, father and benefactor, 
Florian Gassmann, and my veneration for his 
memory; and that I have thus not unworthily 
brought my musical life to its close.” 

His eyes still troubled him and grew dim; yet 
he could read and write in moderation and take 
his walks. The next spring (1822) the sleepless 
nights came again; but on the whole he was not 
dissatisfied, for he writes: “I can eat, sing, take 
walks and gossip; still, however, I think often 
upon death, and keep myself ready at any mo- 
ment to receive him.” 

On the eighth of June, says Anselm Hiitten- 
brenner, in the article previously quoted, Salieri 
drove with me and another pupil by way of Hiit- 
teldorf to Weidlingen [two lovely villages among 
the hills a few miles west of Vienna], where we 
wandered long in the romantic garden of Prince 
Dietrichstein. When we had reached the high- 
est point of the park, we sang a terzet in praise 
of the grandeur of creation. The good master 
was deeply affected, and turning his eyes to the 
clouds about the setting sun, he said: “I feel that 
the end of my days is drawing near; my senses 
are failing me; my delight and strength in crea- 
ting songs are gone: he, who once was honored 
by half Europe. is forgotten ; others have come 
and are the objects of admiration ; one must give 


place to another. Nothing remains to me, but 
trust in God, and the hope of an unclouded exis- 
tence in the Land of Peace.” 

This summer, besides keeping up gratis the in- 
struction of his pupils. he amused himself with 
reading through all his long series of compositions 
in regular order. 
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“It isa pleasuse for me,” he writes, “to find 
more good than bad in them, and when, as now 
and then happens, I am able to improve a pas- 
sage, which had always displeased me, but which 
I was unable to correct, then no one is happier 
than I. It may be said that a very little, then, 
can make me happy; nay, for this only proves 
the passion of an artist, for his art, without which 
no one would ever produce anything really 
good.” 

The January of 1823 was very cold and dry, 
and seemed to give the old man new strength ; 
for his walks were frequently continued three 
hours without exhausting him, and that too when 
the snow forced him to confine himself within 
the city walls. His wet weather work was still 
instruction, both in the morning hours, and after 
dinner until 5p.Mm., while in the evenings,till 10 or 
11 o'clock, he was as busy as ever in studying his 
old compositions, or in writing out those short 
pieces which he so much delighted to compose. 

But the spring was wretchedly cold and rainy, 
and his health failed rapidly. The sulphar baths 
at Baden (near Vienna) in the summer, and then 
artificial ones at home, helped him somewhat ; 
but in October his nervous system broke down, 
and the last hardly legible words written with his 
lamed hand, are given by Mosel :— 

“Gen. 1824. Dio Santfssimo! misericordia di 
me.” 

(Jan, 1824. Most Holy God! Have mercy upon 
me.” 

There was now no hope that he could ever 
again officiate in the chapel, and he sent in a 
petition to be pensioned. Moritz, Count Diet- 
richstein—(at this present writing, September, 
1864, confined to his room by extreme old age)— 
had succeeded Kueffstein as Musikgraf. He was 
himself a composer, and fogggwo generations has 
been one of the musical Bie of Vienna. 
He was the one to communicate the answer to 
Salieri’s petition, which he did under date June 
15, 1824—the 58th anniversary of the petition- 
er’s arrival in Vienna with Gassmann. He 
wrote :— 

“His Majesty has, by decision dated Prague, 
the 6th inst., been pleased to grant the petition, 
offered of your own free will. to be ‘relieved of 
further duties, and that too with retention of your 
full salary. 

“You will have no doubt, I flatter myself, as to 
the feelings with which I make known this decis- 
ion—a duty devolving upon me through my offi- 
cial position. They are the feelings of respect, 
admiration and gratitude, to which few men in 
the walks of art have so clear a claim as you. 

“In the service of four monarchs of the impe- 
rial house you have proved an incorruptible 
truth and devotion, and a perfect self-negation, 
which have never for a moment wavered, even 
in the most diverse, and, for less magnanimous 
persons than you, tempting relations. 

“You have produced a long list of immortal 
works in almost all branches of music ; and, while 
striving to emulate your great model, Gluck, and 
your ever honored teacher, Gassmann, you have 
solidly founded your own fame. 

“Through your philanthropy, through your pe- 
culiar gift for teaching and friendiy communica- 
tion of knowledge, and through the charms of 


your social qualities, you have made yourself the 
centre of a circle of disciples in art, who must 
thank you, some for their pecuniary welfare, oth- 





ers for the elevation of their tastes and the pur- 
est enjoyment. Your beneficial influence upon 
the musical art and all others related to it is not 
to be mistaken ; and if the former has wandered 
into many a by-path, still she will by degrees, 
like so many other things in this world, find her 
way back to the true standpoint, and throw new 
glory around her favorites. 

“ As to myself, through the grace of his Majes- 
ty, the Emperor, it has now for six years been 
my good fortune to be in closer relations to you. 
I found you already, after 50 years of honorable 
service, adorned withthe marks of imperial favor, 
with which those of a foreign monarch were 
joined. I found you in the possession of the re- 
spect and affection of your fellow citizens, and of 
all who favor the loveliest of the arts. 

“And now physical afflictions hindered active 
duties, and this was sufficient to induce you—you 
to whom zeal in your office was ever above all 
else—to that step, which gives you your well- 
earned repose. 

“May you enjoy it in full measure ; arm your- 
self, as hitherto, with that greatness of soul, which 
belongs to a spirit like yours; forget not your 
noble, irreproachable life, your numberless friends 
and admirers, and make a place among them for 
him, who with heartfelt emotion, and the expres- 
sion of his most distinguished respect, now takes 
leave of you.” 

Moritz, Count v. DreTRICHSTEIN, 
Court Musik graf.” 

Upon the acceptance of Salieri’s resignation, 
Joseph Eybler, the Vice Chapelmaster, was ad- 
vanced to the head of the music in the palace 
chapel. 

It is both amusing and melancholy to read in 
the Beethoven conversation books, the gossip re- 
tailed by his nephew and other intimates. Sal- 
jeri, as the most distinguished and venerable relic 
of the preceding generation of Vienna musicians, 
has his place in that gossip. At one time Carl 
relates that the poor old broken down man _ has 
become so penurious as not to allow his dangh- 
ters to marry, being unwilling to grant them mar- 
riage portions! And when the story gains curren- 
cy that the old composer has confessed his having 
poisoned Mozart—a story which itis now perfect- 
ly well known had no foundation, other than the 
possible vagaries of insanity—the youth very 
wisely informs his uncle, that very probably there 
is something in it ! 

The fact is, that after January, 1824, Salieri 
broke down very rapidly : and the entire pros- 
tration of his nervous system brought with it 
mental aberration. But both his physician and 
his two constant attendants publicly testified—as 
may be seen in the Harmonicon, 1V. 90—that no 
expressions ever passed the sick man’s lips in 
their hearing, which could give color to the idea. 

The old man lingered on through another year, 
and finally closed his long and useful career at 8 
P.M.,on the 7th of May, 1825—in the ninth 
month of his 75th year—and was honored at his 
funeral by the presence of all the members of 
the court musical establishment, with Count Diet- 
richstein at the head, and by all the distinguish- 
ed composers and musicians then in Vienna. 

Among his manuscripts was found the Requiem 
already mentioned, entitled by his own hand: 
“Messa funebre piccola, da me, piccolissimo, An- 
tonio Salieri,” which was sung in the Italiau 
cburch by his pupils, old and new, at the solemn 





mass to his memory a few days after his burial. 
Mosel, himself a composer, who knew Salieri in- 
timately, and to whom the papers of the deceased 
were intrusted, describes him thus: 

Salieri was in stature small rather than large, 
neither fat nor lean, of a brunette complexion, 
lively eyes, black hair, temperament choleric, 
quick-tempered, but able to say with Horace: 
“tamen ut placabilis essem,” for reflection always 
very quickly took the place of his anger. He 
was fond of order and neatness; dressed in the 
mode, but always in clothes suited to his years. 
All games were alike indifferent to him. He 
drank nothing but water, but was inordinately 
fond of cake and sweetmeats. Reading, music, 
and solitary walks were his favorite amusements. 
Ingratitude was hateful to him; on the contrary, 
among the pleasantest of his duties were those 
which a sense of obligation imposed upon him. 
He enjoyed doing good, when he had opportuni- 
ty, and his purse was always open to those in need. 
He liked to talk, especially upon his art, a topic 
on which he was inexhaustible. Sloth was dis- 
gusting, skepticism horrible to him. When he 
was in the wrong he gladly confessed it ; and even 
when in the right, if the dispute was not one 
touching his honor, or even that of a third per- 
son, he not unfrequently, for the sake of peace, 
bore the appearance of being in the wrong. He 
had a terror of pain and misfortune; when they 
came, however, he found a support in religion, 
and patiently bore his afflictions. Discreet praise 
gave him pleasure; when exaggerated it was 
painful. At times he was oppressed with a mel- 
ancholy, which he could not explain, and would 
weep without being able to assign any reason for 
it. When in these moods he thought often of 
death, though without fear, and could pass no 
picturesque group of trees upon an elevated spot, 
without wishing to be buried beneath them. In 
general, however, he was in good spirits and full 
of life; his politeness, his joyous disposition, his jovial 
and always harmless wit made him one of the 
pleasantest of companions: this last quality not 
seldom relieved him when in a strait. On one 
occasion, a woman who occupied lodgings in a 
house belonging to Mme. Salieri and her two 
brothers. demanded some impossible change in 
the dwelling. She had applied in vain to the el- 
der brother, who had charge of the house, and 
now beseiged Salieri, who vainly explained to 
her that this was a matter entirely out of his 
sphere, that he could not give power to make a 
change which his brother-in-law had declared im- 
possible, &e. She came again and again, until 
the composer, having exhausted his explanations 
finally closed the business by saying: “Well, 
madame, that you may see it is no want of good 
will on my part to do what I can for you, just 
write out your demand and I will set it to music.” 
The woman laughed and left him in peace. 

Salieri had made a vow to bestow gratis, that 
which he had received gratis from his benefactor 
Gassmann. Therefore he not only instructed 
young talent, which was to make music the means 
of subsistence, for nothing, but his receipts for 
lessons to the nobility and the rich were a fund, 
which he distributed among the poor musicians of 
Vienna. 

In the Leipzig Musikalische Zeitung, XI1.,196, 
is a communication from Salieri in relation to 


Gluck’s last works, worthy of being translated ; 
in XIII. 207, copy of an order to the imperial or- 
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chestra in relation to the proper style of violin 
playing equally, well worth translation ; and in 
the XXVIIth and XXXth volumes are very in- 
teresting reminiscences of him by Rochlitz and 


Anselm Hiittenbrenner. 


A. W. T. 


The Art of Ballad Writing. 


[FIRST PAPER.] 





English ballad writing is emphatically an art now 
a-days, and scarcely anything beyond an art. Twenty 
and thirty yeare ago poets there were in the ranks of 
our half-crown balladeers who grafted true touches of 
nature on their art-growths. They wrote from 
strong subjective impnise, and anacreontics such as 
Moore wrote will consequently never die. But this is 
not the age of the pure balled. Few of our pocts 
condescend to study the peculiarities of the sung ballad, 
and consequently not one in ten of their songs is suit- 
able for music. Tennyson is amarked case in point. 
When we get a contribution of his that is reallya 
short lyric, how the listening world is charmed to hear 
it, however indifferent the music may be! But it 
is only now and again that we have the luck to get 
any effusion of the Laureate’s capable of being set 
to musical strains pleasant to the ear ; and, as in his 
case, so also it is with the most brilliant poetical 
creators of our time. They will not, as a rule, sing. 
The consequence has been that, to supply musicians 
with words, mere versifiers have for many years 
flourished greenly in the Arcadian bower of song. 

The modern ballad (with, let us grant, some bril- 
liant exceptions) being written solely from objective 
impulse, it is not difficult to describe and analyse the 
modus operandi employed. This we propose to do, 
and to facilitate matters we thall separate modern 
song writing (objectively considered) into six schools, 
as follows :— 


I. Toe Warpoor Street Scnoot, 
Il. Tue Horotocicat Scnoor, 
Ill. Tue Proversiat Scuoor, 
IV. Tue Saran Jane Scuoor, 

V. Tue Vinousty Patriotic Scoot, 
VI. Tae Funerat Scnoor. 


Let us, this week, consider how the workman of 
School No. L., the Wardour Street, turns out his 
ballad. He glories in decayed furniture—hence the 
name of his school. For him a frying-pan contains a 
maudlin romance ; song lurks in a well stuffed eas 
chair ; poetry oozes from a water-bucket ; and bal- 
lads suggest themselves from delf-ware and brass 
candlesticks. The one condition is, they must be 
old,—that is indispensable to our balladeer’s mode of 
mechanism. If we mistake not, it was Miss Eliza 
Cook that first set a-going the Wardour Street 
School, by writing such mawkish trash as the “ Old 
arm-chair.” 
“« T love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving the old arm-chair?” 

Nobody, of course, unless those who are weak-minded 
enough to rebut the veriest platitudes and puerilities. 
But the semi-success of such songs as that and more 
of its class, brought Wardour Street into full play. 
For a long time—the mania is not expired yet—it was 
as if balladeers had discovered the philosophers’ stone 
of publishers’ songs. It was soeasy. Nothing to do 
but to get some household utensils in a state of 
venerable and singable decay, and lo! the ballad was 
all but done. It was only essential to write sixteen 
lines, referring every event in one’s life to the house- 
hold article in question, and wind up every octave of 
lines with its name and the adjectival adjunct of 
“old.” Surely this was not difficult? Suppose we 
try, by way of illustration, to cook up a Wardour 
Street song? Anything will do. Let us say a door 
mat (although the subject is not half so ridiculous as 
many morbid effusions which people sing to this day 
and call pathetic) ! F 

First, then, we have to get a refrain with “ Door- 
mat,” and “ old’ in it, and all that remains is to get 
the herv or heroine of the ballad into a state of ex- 
treme despondency, when, of course, their only solace 
is to think of “ The old door mat.” 

This is invariably the case with people in the 
Wardour Street ballad. When life’s horizon is dark 
—or they get crossed in love—or are cut down in 
fight—or are about to be drowned in a cyclone—they 
immediately turn their thoughts to the “old arm 
chair,” or the “old green lane,” or the “ old butter 
boat,” or “ old elm tree,” or other salutary and pro- 
bable reminiscence of the same_ kind. Now, as re- 
gards the matter of the first and second verses : 
sometimes the poetaster devotes his First to a con- 





sideration of early associations with the subject of the 





ballad, and his Second to the memory thereof in 
after time. Or again, he will often devote both verses 
to utter despondency or despair, upon which breaks 
in the light of the “ butter boat,” or the “ old flight 
of stairs,’ in the last line of each verse. In our 
song, let us adopt the former of these two systems, 
and presuming that “sat” and “ bat” are obvious 
and suggestive rhymes to “ mat’—we get, without 
further trouble, the following model lyric— 


THE OLD DOOR-MAT. 
I. 


Oh ! fondly still returns the day 
When I was still a child, 
And roamed among the verdant groves, 
And plucked the roses wild ; 
At night within the old arm-chair, 
My mother smiling sat— 
My father, too, T paused to view 
Upon the old door-mat— 
Ah! yes ; 
Upon the old door mat. 


If. 


But dreary vears have passed away, 
And care is on my brow; 

I do not ramble in the lanes, 
Or pull the wild flow’rs now, 

But when the evening-tide is come, 
And flits the dreary bat, 

With blinding tears I think of thee, 
My lov'd and lost door-mat, 

Ah! ves: 

My lov'd and lost door-mat. 


Permission to set the ahove will he obtained hy ap- 
plying at the “Orchestra”’ office ; and we should not be 
surprised to have applications. Sometime ago we pub- 
lished in a fenilleton some amazingly ridiculous verses, 
meant sarcastically to imitate the namby-pamby 
school of song writing ; but what was our horror to 
receive a letter, a few days after publication, seriously 
requesting permission to set the same ! 

Next week we purpose going into the manner and 
matter of the Horological and Proverbial Schools, 
with illustrative examples-—London Orchestra. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Beethoven’s “Sonate Pathetique,” 


AS A PIECE FOR PUPILS. 


We hear it sometimes said that Beethoven is the 
fashion. Perhaps this is true to a certain extent. At 
the same time it may be doubted, whether the 
Sonatas of this greatest of all tone-poets, this Shakes- 
peare in music, receive that attention from the piano- 
playing community, to which they are entitled. One 
may well say: a pianist, whodoes not know Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas, misses the best part of his musical 
enjoyments. However, young players should not 
approach these pieces, except under the guidance of 
a good teacher, or some other competent person. In 
the first place, it must be remembered that there are 
sonatas in the hands of the public composed by 
Beethoven in his early boyhood, of which some are 
scattered about singly, others included in the Com- 
plete edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas, as republished, in 
two handsome volumes, by Ditson & Co. The two 
sonatas op. 49, contained in the second volume, be- 
long to these juvenile works. The Sonatina, op. 79, 
may be classed with them, though—in spite of its be- 
ing called Sonatina, i. e., little Sonata—it is in every 
respect greater, and plainly forshadows the later 
Beethoven. How these pieces have come to be close 
neighbors to some of the grandest creations of our 
master’s fancy, is a mystery not yet explained. 
Ernst von Elterlein, in his pamphlet, ‘Beethoven’s 
Clavier Sonaten, fiir Freunde der Tonkunst,” may well 
exclaim with indignation, that some one, who might 
have better attended to his own business, has smug- 
gled these works into the edition as they now stand. 
To be sure, they are preity pieces; but the spirit of 
that Becthoven, to whom it is my object here to call 
the attention of pupils and teachers, is not manifest 
in them. 

There is another reason why youug pianists should 
not begin to study Beethoven’s Sonatas, unless 
guided by some teacher or person perfectly acquaint- 
ed with them. Many beantifal traits contained in 
these compositions will conceal themselves from the 
beginner, if they are not pointed Out to him; and 
it is desirable that his first impression should be as 





complete as possible. For this reason it is plainly 
not a matter of indifference which of the twenty-nine 
Sonatas—after making the above exceptions—is se- 
lected for the trial. Teachers will of course differ, 
according to the nature and capacity of the pupil 
who is to study the piece. However, do not suppose 
that the three of the Sonatas published as op. 2., be- 
cause they stand lowest in number and open the first 
volume, are necessarily the ones to begin with. For 
my part, asa preparatory step, [ should choose op. 
14, No, 2 ; especially on account of its cheerful, sunny 
countenance, and because it is shorter and not so 
difficult. Still, it may be as_ well to give them at 
once a taste of the style, peculiar to the master, inthe 
shape of the Sonate Pathetique. This piece is written 
in Beethoven’s—I should almost say—favorite key, 
C minor. He has composed in this key some of his. 
finest works ; works, that for ideal beauty, are unstir- 
passed, if ever equalled, and which consequently, 
command the admiration of all schools and parties. 
Think, for example, only of the Fifth Symphony 
and the Overture to Coriolanus! Indeed, it seems 
to me that the true nature aud spirit of Beethoven is 
in no key so strikingly manifest as in C minor ; or in 
other words, that his grand, deep, and incomparable 
genius found in this key just its true medium of ex- 
pression.* 

The Sonate Pathétique, then, though by no means 
one of the grandest among the sonatas by Beethoven, 
is admirably adapted for opening the eyes of young 
pianists to the beauties of the great tone-poet. Be 
sides, it is more piano-ish or piano-like (claviermds- 
sig, as they correctly say in German), and easier of 
execution than most others of the same size. It is 
even in a certain degree brilliant, and players hither- 
to devoted to music in the brilliant or bravura style 
—that is, in plain English, showy style—will accord- 
ingly become more easily reconciled to the task be- 
fore them. Again, the Pathetique has the true Sona- 
ta form, consisting, as it does, of the regular three 
movements, which forever will commend itself as 
most consistent with the nature as well as intent ofa 
Sonata, viz., 1, Allegro; 2, Adagio ; 3, Allegro ; or 
fast, slow, fast ; or, action, repose, action. A glance 
through the two volumes will convince any one that 
Beethoven has taken great liberties with this what I 
should call outward form of the Sonata. Not only 
do some consist of four movements, while others have 
three or two only ; but the order in which they fol- 
low each other is often contrary to the established 
rule. But, then, as Schiller says : 

“Der Meister kann die Form zerbrechen 
Mit weiser Hand zur rechten Zeit.” 

(The master may break the form, with wise 
hand, at the right time.) 

The Sonate Pathétique, as observed, has the regu- 
lar outward form ; and is a model also in respect to 
the inward form or structure, that is, the way in 
which the themes and motives of each movement are 
conducted or worked up. Again,the three movements 
correspond admirably with each other, the whole so- 
nata being, as it were, of one cast. This cannot be 
said of most sonatas, not even of all of Beethoven’s, 

The general character of the sonata is indicated by 
the composer himself in the word pathénque, or pa- 
thetic. Let us glance at the three movement in suc- 
cession. 

Before proceeding, we will remember that the first 
movement of a Sonata, Symphony, stringed Quartet, 
Quintet, or any piece based on the Sonata form, ac- 
cording to an established custom, consists of three 
parts or divisions. In the first of these parts the first 
and second main subjects, besides other secondary 
themes, phrases, melodies, motives, etc., are intro- 
duced one after another, without being subjected to 
much treatment. The part is then repeated. This 
repeat, by the way, is not always superfluous and to 
be left out, as many suppose. On the contrary it is 


*Weare afraid this is all imoginary.—Ep. 
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often based on deep reasons, and when passed over 
may destroy the proper balance or symmetry of the 
whole movement. A repeat should always conscien- 
tiously be observed, unless the performer has taste, 
knowledge and experience enough to be sure that 
the piece is improved, and not mutilated, by the lib- 
erties taken with the composer’s prescriptions. After 
the repetition of the first, begins the second (or mid- 
dle) part. It might also be called the scientific, or 
intellectual part; at any rate, it is, in general, more 
harmonic than melodic, more artful than expressive, 
appeals more to the head than to the heart ; and per- 
sons not musically cultivated enongh to appreciate 
achievements in the art of counterpoint and modula- 
tion, find it the least interesting, often tedious. It is 
instructive to notice how superior Beethoven appears 
in this part to his predecessors; he has redeemed it 
from the odinm formerly attached to it; he has in- 
fused into the skeleton life, soul and expression. In 
this part,—thongh it may sometimes bring a new sub- 
ject,—the different themes, already heard in the first 
division, are thoroughly worked up, so as to appear 
in all sorts of transformations, till finally, by some 
skilfal turn, a passage is cleared for the first main 
subject to wake its appearance again, with which then 
the third part begins. This third part corresponds 
with the first one so munch that it is often literally the 
same, except that the second main subject, and all 
which it has in its train, appear in a different key. 
Sometimes a coda or appendix, generally a summary 
of the leading suljects, is ndded. The second and 
third parts are rarely separated by a double bar—as 
is exceptionally the case in the Sonate Pathétique,— 
and in common parlance are frequently spoken of 
together as the second part. 


(To be continued.) 





Musroat Macuine.—One Herr Endres of May- 
ence, has discovered a machine which will write 
down music as fast as it is played, thns entirely 
doing away with the great labor of composing. A 
German paper thas describes ihe invention, which 
seems too good to be trae : 


“ This machine, the inward organization of which 
is still a secret, may be adapted with very little tron- 
ble, and at small cost, to any new or old keyed 
instrument, such as the organ, piano, &c.. without 
the slighest injury to the same. Though, too, it is 
reckoned for any number of octaves, it is also so 
small in compass that it can be completely concealed 
under or behind the instrament. Leaving out of the 
question the mechanism inside, the visible process 
outside consists in inserting at one end of the machine 
an endless strip of paper, about two inches broad, 
which comes out at the other end with red lines 
ruled on it, and the notes, &c., printed thereon in 
black. The machine reproduces every note sounded 
by the keys, be the notes on or between the lines, 
not only marking their position, as c, d, e, and soon, 
but their value as conveyed by the usual characters ; 
that is it, prints off the notes as demi-semiqua- 
vers, semi-quavers, crotchets, and sembreves ; it 
shows whether they are dotted or not ; marks the 
pauses ; the forte and the piano; points out where 
the employment of the pedal commences and where 
it leaves off ; and, ina word reproduces the music 
so completely, that very little is left for the pen to 
do afterwards. Following every wish of the player 
as willingly as his fingers, the mechanism works in 
three-four time or four-four time (and every other 
time may be reduced to these) and proceeds quickly 
or slowly at pleasure. But it does even more; it 
immediately transposes any piece of music from one 
key to another. While, however, it enables a com- 
poser instantanconsly to preserve his musical 
thoughts and fancies by means of the usual notation, it 
also gives us the power of immediately taking a copy 
of every piece of music ; of writing out from a score 
the separate parts of instrumental compositions ; and 
of exercising a control over learners by showing 
whether they play correctly (for it marks every fault) 
and whether they have repeated certain passages so 
and so many times ; thanks to this invention a deaf 

rson may see what he has played ; the master give 
his pupil a lesson without being close to him, and so 
forth. If this new machine can really do all, which, 
to judge by the experiments alrendy made, there is 
hardly any doubt it can do, it will certainly occasion 
a revolution in the world of music.” 





Anotner Larce Orcan.—The Messrs. Hook 


have built, within the past year, three remarkable or- 
gans : first, the very noble one for the “Church of the 
Immaculate Conception,” in this city, which is, we 
believe, the largest church organ in the United 
States; secondly, the great concert organ at Worces- 
ter, which is the largest ever built in this country, 
and only second to the Organ in our Masic Hall (the 
former having 53 sounding stops, 3504 pipes, no 
stop of 32 feet, but 8 of 16 feet., and seven stops in 
the Pedale ; the latter, 89 sounding stops, 5474 pipes, 
three 32 ft. stops, thirteen 16 ft., and 20 stops in the 
Pedale). And now comes the third, which claims 
precedence in size over any to be found in Protestant 
charches in the United States, and which has recent- 
ly been placed in the ‘“‘South Congregational Church” 
of this city (Rev. Edward Hale, pastor), for which it 
was bnilt from specifications prepared hy Mr. B. J. 
Lane, the organist of the charch. This organ con- 
tains 41 speaking stops (properly 38, when we con- 
sider that in three instances the hass and treble of 
the same series are counted separately) ; 2260 pipes; 
7 Pedal stops, one of which, a Bourdon, has the 32 
ft. tone ; 6 of 16 feet; and no less than 18 stops of 
8 feet. These will serve as points of comparison as 
to size or volnme; but we suhjoin the maker’s des- 
cription, which the reader can analyze for himself,— 
reserving further remark till we can get more ac- 
quainted with the work, 
Great Manual. 


1. Grand Principal 16 feet. 58 pipes. 
2. Montre, ¢ * 58 - 
3. Principal, sid 58 “ 
4. Viola Da Gamba, ied 58 
5. Dopnel Flote, 8 ” 58 - 
6. Melodia, gs «“ 46 CO 
7. Octave, 46 58 “ 
8. Twelfth, 2 2.3** 58 - 
9. Fifteenth, 2 « 58“ 
10. Mixtnre, 2 ranks, 116 e 
11. Mixtnre, o * 116 * 
12. Trumpet, . 58 a 
Swell Manual. 
18. Bourdon Rass, 16 feet. 13 pipes. 
14.-Bourdon Treble, 3 * 45 ~ 
15. Open Diapason, ee 58 
16. Salicional, _ = 46 * 
17. Geduect Bass. Ss * 13 
18. Gedact Treble, aes 45 “ 
19. Dolce Bass, s * 18 - 
20. Dolce Treble, 3s 45 of 
21. Flate Harmonique, 4 “ 58 * 
22. Octave, 5 = 58 = 
23. Vox Angelica, s. 2 58 4 
24. Piccolo, x. % 58 sg 
25. Mixture, 3 ranks. _174 pipes. 
26. Trampet, 16 feet. 46 * 
27. Trumpet, ad 58 ” 
28. Ohoe, e -? 58 i 
29. Vox Humana, a: 58 = 
Choir Manual. ° 
39, Molina 16 feet. 58 pipes. 
31. Principal, 5 * 58 a 
32 Gedact, » ™ 58 m= 
33. Dnuiciana, ° ceed 58 - 
34. Violin, ied 58 * 
35. Hohl Pfeife, g << 38 - 
36. Clarinet, i 58 - 
Pedale. 
37. Grand Borrdon, 32 feet 30 pipes. 
38. Open Diapason, “3 * 30 = 
39. Dulciana, s. * 30 ss 
46. Violoncello, . = 30 - 
41. Flate, ed 30 > 


Mechanical Registers. 


42. Swell to Great Coupler. 

43. Swell to Choir my (Unison). 

44. Choir to Great * > 

45. Great to Pedale nig 

46. Swell to Pedale “ 

47. Choir to Pedale ” 

48. Tremulant (“swell.”) 

49. Tremalant (‘‘choir.”’) 

50. Bellows Signal. 

51. Wind Indicator. 

52. Pedale Check. 
Balanced Swell Pedal, with donh'e action. 
Swell Combination Pedal. 





SUMMARY. 
No. of stops in Great Manual...12, with 800 pipes, 
33 “ Swell Mannal...14, “ 904 “ 
= “Choir Manual... 7, “ 406 “ 
* pie. ee a. —_— 
No. of Mechanical Registers... 11, 
WUE no. eackeyseunesat 52 2260 pipes. 


The marked feature of this Organ, contained in no 
other of American mannfacture in New England, if 
we except the celebrated Tremont Temple Organ, 
also made by the Messrs. Hook,—is the thirty-two 
feet Bourdon Stop. giving tones low and deep. be- 
yond the power of the ear to discriminate,—which 
are felt rather than heard. It forms a foundation for 
the grand harmony of the whole, wonderfally per- 
vading and sublime. 

The Case, built hy J. F. Paul, Esq., from a de- 
sign by Hammatt Billings, Esq., is of Black Walnnt, 
beantifal and elaborate, with emblematical decora- 
tions, elegantly carved, and enriched with gold. 

The front pipes are of a new composition,surpassing 
in richness and color anything before used. They are 
highly polished, giving a brilliant silvery appearance, 
in heantifal contrast with the dark woodwork. 

Many improvements in scales, voicing, and “ac- 
tion” appliances are here used for the first time. 

Ths instrament is located in the gallery and fills a 
space twenty-three feet high, eighteen and a half feet 
deep, with a total breadth inside of over thirty feet. 


Fine Arts. 


Athenzum Gallery. 











~ * 
NOTES ON THE PICTURE EXHIBITION IN AID OF 
THE SAILORS’ FAIR. 


No 307, by Lehmann, is a fine piece of classical 
composition, fall of repose, anda feeling so tender 
and touching that it almost gives one pain. This 
artist’s works are always highly classical and poetic, 
bat the coloring is very lifeless and dall, withont any 
atmosphere, light, or area expressed, and the flesh 
painting is dry, leathery, like india rubber. Yet 
these faults are easily lost sight of in their remarka- 
ble poetic beauty, in which he is surpassed by none of 
his countrymen. He reminds one, in his painting of 
figures, of what Heade is in landscape. They have 
similar defects, and are both very imaginative men, 
but their painting is either hard and metallic, or dry 
and dull 

The two pictures in this room by R. Hearn, an 
Irish painter working in Paris, are delightful for 
great tenderness of feeling and beauty of color. They 
are so like Lafarge’s pictures as to be easily mistaken 
for them. This style, shadowy and, some may think, 
obscure, sentimental and slight, or slovenly ; giving 
sometimes, it may be confessed, the sentiment of 
things at the expense of the trnth and the form, yet is 
capable of expressing something of the mysterious 
tenderness and subtler beantics of nature, which few 
perceive, and fewer feel, unless they have some poe- 
try in their souls. It is some sach style, something 
in kind, as Shelley might have painted had he ex- 
pressed the thirst of his soul, the feelings of beauty 
which haunted and possessed him, in art instead of 
poetry. It draws the sonl ont of things, and ex- 
tracts from nature, which is as dry stubble to the 
unimaginative man, and the literal and materialistic 
painter, its essence, suggesting a beauty which is su- 
preme, a thing of the sonl and of the heart. It is 
that heanty which is not to be defined or analyzed, 
bat only felt. The sensibility which trembles and 
adores. What certain stanzas in “The Sensitive 
Plant,” the “Invocation,” and the “Prometheus Un- 
bound” give voice to, is here expressed or indi- 
cated in art : 

A spirit interfused around 


A thinking silent life. 
. * . 


- 7 
Sweet views, which m the world above 
Can never well be seen, 
Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green. 


* 








~—_— 
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* And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 
An atmosphere without a breath, 
A softer day below. 

This sympathetic feeling, and feeling in art or lit- 
erature to those who do not bring it with them to the 
consideration and appreciation of these subjects, is a 
stumbling block, a myth, a delusion, and worse than 
emptiness ; an affront to their sense, resented with 
pert scoffing, with supercilious indifference and con- 
tempt ; but to the poet or artist, an ecstacy, an inspi- 
ration, a delight. 

We dare maintain that the moonlight (311) in 
this room is much more beautiful and true, displays 
more knowledge, love, and feeling for nature than 
the pretty pieces in the next room by Cassilear. The 
one is a prettyism ; sensational ; smoothly and sweet- 
ly done enough, and is a subject sure to be effective 
if tolerably achieved, but displaying no subtlety or 
real and deep appreciation of nature. Our painters, 
for the most part depend upon their subject for suc- 
cess, not upon the doing of it. Now art which is art, 
which deserves the name, can dignify and give inter- 
est to meanest things. Hence, the value of still life 
painting which is just as much a true branch of the 
art as Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” or Michael An- 
gelo’s “Moses ;”’ for art is the feeling for, and percep- 
tion of nature in her whole range and compass, tex- 
ture, mass, and detail ; color, form, surface and sub- 
stance. Nature is nowhere mean, but always won- 
derful and beautiful. The humblest object, animate 
or inanimate, has a world of untold beauties, if we 
but open our eyes to them. As the microscope un- 
folds the marvellous structure of nature undreamt of 
before, so does the poet’s eye, whether he express 
himself in verse, in prose, or in art, pierce to the un- 
known depths, the essence and beauty of things un- 
felt and unthought of before, and lays bare their 
beauty to the world, revealing an inner and subtler 
sense. The dull and incredulous may not be alive to 
the inspiration, but the artist at last educates all to 
his standpoint of supernal vision. ‘He creates the 
taste by which he is appreciated.” 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth, 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation anda name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination. 

We must grow up to the artist and not expect him 
to grow down tous. Our artists are in art just where 
the poets and many writers of the last century were 
in literature, still held fast by the charms of an arti- 
ficial style, and a stilted and false diction ; conven- 
tional, cold, shallow ; dealing merely in prettiness 
and panorama, theatrical figure-painting, and trite, 
feeble attempts at reproducing reality. They are al- 
most all wrong and have done nothing which will live. 
The men of genius as far as we know, may be count- 
ed on the finger ends—Hunt, Inness, Lafarge, Ved- 
der, Babcock, Billings, Cole, Gay, Boughton, now 
rising fast in England, and a few others who will one 
day attain to fame. 

The class of men who paint the sublimities of na- 
ture as you would decorate a wall, are not men of 
genius. Genius is not in proportion to the size of 
the work, or the sublimity of the subject, but often 
lies in little and in the doing. These men have 
wonderful talent, but no imagination and less feeling, 
To paint a mountain you must have, so to say, some- 
thing of mountanous or the mountain’s genius, not 
& mounting genius. The mountain must do more for 
you than it did for Mahomet. It must come to you 
through the soul or feeling. A painter may be ca- 
pable, his genius may be adequate to give the truth 
and sentiment of a field, a gentle river, a hill “of 
mild declivity,” a fall singing in the woods and 
shining in its own silver light and mist,like a goddess, 


which the ancients with their rich shaping imagina- 
tion conceived it to be: a sweet brook 








Which to the sleepy woods all night 

Singeth a pleasant tune 

In the leafy month of June; 
bat it is a very different thing to attempt to shadow 
forth any portion of that impressive subtimity which 
nature exbibits in her fastnesses and her mountains, 
her seas and her cataracts. These are her infinite 
moods, which perhaps it is vain to attempt to give in 
art. At any rate in the present day the French, the 
great artists of the age, with a true instinct have 
wisely forborne. The attempt to give this sublimity 
has hitherto failed. Hereafter we may see the artist 
who can do it, but thus far it has eluded men’s minds 
and has never yet heen achieved, and the effect is 
emptiness, vanity and deceit ; or a cold and sterile 
thing which is no more like God’s mountains as they 
strike down into our souls, than a potato is like a 
sensitive plant ora lily. Turner, it is true, gives us 
something of the largeness, distance and glory of na- 
ture by Sea and land, over hilly tracts and leagues of 
level rivers and plain, where as Keats says: 

‘““Tnnumerable mountains rise and rise, 
Impatient for the hallowing of thine eyes ;” 

but ourown men, we think, have utterly failed in 
what they have attempted. The composition of their 
scene paintings is clever, and they display abundant 
facility and talent; but it is mechanical dexterity, and 
not apprehensive feeling, sympathetic emotion and 
representative presentation, not true. high art which 
they are able to give. Yet how readily they rush into 
this ; with what acclaim and clapping of hands, and 
uproarous fame, “ where angels fear to tread.” With 
what temerity before they can handle well the little 
subject, do they dare the highest and the ut- 
termost. These stupendous themes which would ap- 
pall a modest (and all genius is modest), conscien- 
tious, truthful, feeling artist, to whom nature is in 
the place of his idol, his friend, his mistress, we had 
almost said, his god. 

But we will not enlarge upon the vice of the Amer- 
ican mind, its restless ambition and over coufidant 
spirit, which overleaps itself. Inflation and exagger- 
ation are characteristic and iuevitable to a young na- 
tion, unlimited in resources, uulimited in its future, 
unlimited in its growth, and expanse, and territory ; 
unconfined in spirit and untrammelled by age, not 
fettered or anchored in the past, but bounding on- 
ward in the fleetness of youth and buoyancy, of ex- 
pectation and emotion, to an endless career of success 
and intoxication. 

By a natural transference and law of mind, such a 
people expresses itself in the superlative in art, in 
langiiage, in manners and in life ; emphatic, hasty, 
superficial and eager. In art, Johnson’s dictum will 
hardly hold, “to aim at the eagle if you only hit the 
sparrow,” for the result is bathos, sterility and infla- 
tion. Better do adequately what lies around us which 
is the trne art, than seek to scale the mountains by @ 
jump. 

“Why thus forever longing, sighing, 
For the far off, the unattained, the din, 
While the beautiful all arouhd thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn.” 


This should be the sentiment of landscape art. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Parvapevpatra, Nov. 20.—The Grover German 
Opera troupe has just finished its stay with us. 
During a fortnight, crowded houses testified to the 
interest we took in the performances ; an interest, by 
the way, greatly excited hy a previous dearth of 
music aud by the laudatory comments of sundry 
journalists nearer the pole than ourselves. 

La Dame Blanche was given on the opening night, 
introducing Herr Lenmann, the new baritone, and 
Mile. DziuBa, who is to play in some of the roles 
formerly assumed by Mlle. Canissa. To say 
that Mlle. D. sometimes sings in better tune than 











Mile. Cannissa would be cheap praise. It is all that 
can be said in her favor, except that she acts well. 
Mme. ZIKMERMANN sang the song at the spin- 
ning wheel quite acceptably. HABELMANN did as 
usual, and the new baritone, Lehmann, was much 
admired. 


On Tuesday night, the Academy held such a crowd 
as used to assemble there in days of yore, to admire 
and applaud Formes as Bertram. It was the night of 
election day, and the presence of the pleasure-seeking 
throng might have made one ask whether our people 
were indifferent to the result of the political battle. 

And what better cause for the large house of 
Tuesday evening than a desire again to witness 
Formes as Bertram! Those who had not heard of 
the change in the quality of his voice must have left 
the Academy with a feeling of disappointment. 
The mellow bass-notes are no longer his. But then 
his singing was generally truthful, his appearance as 
of old, his conception of the arduous role as full of 
genius and as thoroughly artistic as ever. Asa 
dramatic effort, it was equal to the best we have yet 
had and worthy of his better days, his performance 
in which is held in such pleasant recollection by our 
opera goers as to be the standard by which all 
future Bertrams must be content to have their claims 
to approval tested. 

Herr Himmer, as Robert, compared favorably 
with the others who have acted and sung in that role - 
It is, in this region, usually entrusted to some tenor 
who has retained his reputation but lost his voice, 
The Alice of Madame Rotter displayed another 
phase of her dramatic talent; Mme. JOHANNSEN, as 
the roulade princess, sang carefully and correctly 
and then we had Habelmann as Raimbaud, the gen- 
teel “ wandering minstrel.” 

Robert le Diable suggests a slight digression. It 
were too late now to deny Meyerbeer’s genius. 
Others, abler than I to measure his talent, have 
written pro and con. I cannot avoid, however, adding 
a few remarks concerning the diabolical on the modern 
stage. The agents used to signalize the entrance 
or exit of evil spirits are, of course, intended to pro’ 
duce a certain effect of awe on the beholder similar to 
that supposed to fill the affrighted or fascinated stage 
hero, or heroine. And yet they invariably fail to 
produce such feelings. Who can imagine that the 
ballet of nuns in Robert le Diable, the Wolf’s Glen in 
Der Freischiitz, or the taking away of Don Juan, were 
intended to provoke an audience to laughter ? 

By the introduction of mechanical effects at the 
most telling moments, the composer fails of his ob- 
ject, and that which was well-executed as regards the 
music, loses its meaning. Up to the moment when 
the last bullet is cast, the music of the incantation 
scene in Der Freischiitz sways the listener. His inter- 
est is awakened—he is all attention—he is fasci. 
nated by the weird and gloomy measures of the 
music. Fear and wonder agitate him, and he awaits 
the critical moment with as much concern as if he 
were another Zamiel. The word is pronounced, when 
lo ! a piece of wire is seen to pull an owl from its 
perch ; wooden monsters belching forth flames are 
wheeled across the stage ; the Wild Huntsman and 
his troop dash through the clouds in the guise of kite 
bobs ; twenty dollars worth of fireworks are let off, and 
that which began with the sublime ends with the ridi- 
culous. All such appliances remind one of the toys 
and fairy tales of infancy. Need we wonder that 
those who have lost their love for the former, and 
their faith in the latter, remain unmoved by a 
spectacle fit only to excite the enthusiasm of a child ! 

In a former letter, I wrote of Gounod’s Faust, and 
of the composer’s failure to produce an opera worthy 
of the Goethean ideal. Thetask would have been 
too great for any one, and, viewed in that connection, 
the opera cannot satisfy. After repeated hearings, 
the hold of the original tragedy becomes less, and 
the effect of the music more potent, and then alone 
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can one judge impartially of the merit of Gounod’s 
work. To deny him melody, fine ideal coloring, a 
mastery of effect, and, in some instances, true poeti- 
cal insight into the beauties of his subject, were un- 
fair. Gounod was, undoubtedly, elevated by his sub- 
ject, but did not rise to the proper level to do it full- 
est justice. 


were excellent performances. Faust was done by 
TaMARO, in Italian. The substitution of this gen- 
tleman for Herr Himmer treated us to a more agree- 
able voice and a better style than we would other- 
wise have had in this part. But Herr Himmer, in 
spite of his pantomimic posturing, has a truer and 
more fervid conception of the character. 

The March was encored. When Valentine and his 
German volunteers reappeared in answer to the call, 
the Star Spangled Banner was borne by one of the 
company. As in duty bound, we applauded our 
flag, though we were annoyed by the music. The 
exhibition was out of keeping, however, and savored 
more of patriotism than of taste, and more of clap- 
trap than of aught else. - 

I shall not enter into farther details as regards spe- 
cial performances. La Juive, Martha, Stradella, Der 
Freyschiitz, Das Nachtlager nm Granada, Les Hugue- 
nots, Don Juan and Fidelio followed in rapid succes- 
sion. Herr Lehmann’s fine voice rendered his Don 
Juan quite acceptable. Fidelio drew the poorest 
house of the season ! 

It is to be regretted that the liberality displayed in 
some directions by Mr. Grover has not reached the 
orchestra. Though numerically as strong, it is not 
as good as it was last year, and much of the material 
is different. The harp has been abandoned, and a 
piano now fills its place. 

Satin programmes and advertisements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Manager Grover may have a 
great opera troupe without its being a “grand” 
affair. He would, therefore, do well if he left the 
showy, spectacular operas to other organizations, and 
would only allow his singers to appear in those works 
to which his resources enable him to do full justice. 

8. 
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Metropolitan Provincialism. 


Boston has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of 
being, in some sense, a musical metropolis—so far 
asthat is possible in a half-musical New World ; 
but just now we are swamped by a back tide of 
musical provincialisms. The newspapers call it 
an extremely musical week ; the concert adver- 
tising column is a yard long ; but the real music- 
lover looks through the list in vain for anything 
to tempt hisappetite. Nothing but miscellaneous 
medley concerts, squads of opera singers, English 
and [talian, travelling parties such as start forth 
from New York and Boston, to “do the provinces,” 
as they would say in London, and turn a penny 
in the large inland towns, the Western cities, 
remote outskirts of Music-land. and with the same 
style of programmes. No Philharmonics, no 
Beethoven Symphonies, no Mendelssohn or Han- 
del Oratorios, none of the things that inspire ! 

Since the departure of the German Opera 
we have had, for such a city and for such a sea- 
son, a strange dearth of good music. The Great 
Organ to be sure is played almost daily ; but 
great organ music forms the least part of its 
occupation ; and the truer the organist, the more 
does he incline to keep himself in the background 
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| rather than lend himself to all this promiscuous, 
exhibition. Promiscuous vocal exhibitions, also, 
rather than concerts in a high sense of the 
word, concerts of the ad captandum character, 
what may be called business concerts, in con- 
tradistinetion to artistic, sometimes gather round 
the Great Organ, while Beethoven, fixed in 
bronze, must stand there with no power to inti- 
mate that he is bored or scandalized. All this 
is well enough in its way, if it were not all. 
There is often good organ playing and good 
singing, and some good things are played and 
sung. But what shall we say of a city like Bos- 
ton, with its proud musical memories, now living 
so far into a winter and having no Symphony, no 
glorious Oratorio, no classical chamber concert, 
nothing but Organ (ef toujours Organ) and mis- 
cellaneous concerts of the most provincial kind ! 
Here is a Music Hall, perhaps the noblest in the 
world, haunted for years in every corner by the 
echoes of the inspirations of Beethoven and 
Mozart and Handel, and now furnished, further- 
more, with the grandest of organs to give utter- 
ance also to Bach. Shall it, as the consequence 
of this splendid acquisition, become only Organ 
Hall ! 

We blame no one ; we know not where the 
fault lies. Perhaps it is in the public. Perhaps 
Boston has not the eager audience it once had 
for great music. And yet the Fidelio experience 
of the past month means something ! Yet we are 
sure that Boston people always want to see 
and hear the best in literature or art, and that the 
number of persons of cultivated taste for every 
art is greater in proportion here than in most 
other cities. Perhaps the musicians, the directors, 
are too timid, do not trust the public enough. 
Perhaps the materials of an orchestra, on a fit 
scale, do not exist among us. The unpleasant 
fact, is, we are destitute. We hear nothing more 
of Mr. Zerrahn’s fine and confident purpose of 
“Philharmonic Concerts,” except in the dim fu- 
ture. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club seem to 
have vacated the field of Chamber Concerts, and 
no new combination rushes in to occupy. The 
Handel and Haydn Society, to be sure, an- 
nounce an Oratorio for to-morrow evening ; 
but not one of their great ones (of which they 
have plenty).—There is just one oasis in the 
desert,—and that is not advertised ! Mr. 
DreseEv’s Piano-forte Concerts begin this even- 
ing at Chickering’s, and these, to the favored few 
who can find place there, open fresh springs of 
unalloyed, unwearying delight. 

And this is Boston! This the town which 
knows the nine Symphonies, and knows Fidelio ! 
This is the middle of the fresh forenoon, or should 
be, of the long musical day or season. And this 
is—what a moment in the life of all this people ! 
what a time for music! what a need of its sub- 
limest word, its Choral Symphonies, its Hymns 
of Praise, its Handelian choruses: (“For He hath 
triumphed gloriously,”) for harmonies of kindred 
inspiration with that which now exalts and glad- 
dens the heart of a great free nation, which feels 
that it has shaken a horrid nightmare from its 
breast, and now breathes freely again after a 
peaceful victory in the sublime discharge of a 
great duty on a day forever to be counted among 
the greatest in all human history! Why, at the 
end of that day the whole or heart burst 
forth into song ; ‘Faneuil Hall could not contain 
| the multitudes, but the spontaneous music from 
| within went forth and in a magnetic, sympathetic 











sense brought all in ; the old building rang and 
shook with the old homely, unartistic strains, and 
we pity any soul that cared at that time for any 
better music than “Old Hundred” and “John 
Brown’s soul is marching on” with “Glory Halle- 
lujah!” For everybody seemed to find a voice, 
a ringing, musical and clear one; it takes a deep 
pervading inspiration to make such mass-singing 
truly musical—it was so then. And now, in this 
great mood of the people, what do we expect of 
Art? In what tones shall Music Hall respond 
to Faneuil Hall? In aimless,disconnected scraps 
of worn-out Italian and English operas? In sen- 
timental ballads and pretty “effects,” and things 
sung just to gratify a curiosity about the singer ? 
Tn brass band concerts, Heaven save the mark ! 
We are in no mood to listen to any but the real 
earnest speakers, those who have great thoughts 
to utter; we are impatjent of all babblers and 
triflers. And is it not the same with music? 
Who but the Beethovens, the Handels, the Men- 
delssohns, are fit to speak to such a people now ? 
Their loftiest utterances can by no possibility 
overshoot us ; all but the greatest, or at least the 
truest, must sound empty, puerile and puny. 

We have no objection to “business” concerts, 

“popular concerts,” light and miscellaneous con- 
certs, dazzling virtuosos, brass bands, nor even 
hand-organs; these all have their “mission” in the 
world ; if any fanatical movement should arise to 
put a stop to them, as lately to the London organ- 
grinders, we should be found defending them. 
We only grumble at the indifference, or whatev- 
er it is, of such a musical community in not pre- 
occupying our fine halls, Art’s consecrated 
places, with enterprises of high Art; in not mak- 
ing permanent and sure provision for Symphony 
and other classical productions. But on the score 
of “business,” of mere material economy,—the 
most successful and most thrilling concert, long 
to be remembered, that ever took place in the 
Music Hall, was a purely classical one, and in a 
similar period,—that glorious Emancipation Ju- 
bilee on the first of January, 1863. Have we 
not at least equal motive now, and can we not 
afford as much? Let the musicians make their 
appeal to the great spirit of the hour, and try if 
there be no response. Why has Fidelio pleased 
more than any opera? The appeal need not be 
directly, literally, ostensibly to any political or 
humanitarian motives; let it reside simply in the 
high character of the music offered, and see if 
like does not draw forth like, see if there is not 
audience for the greatest as well as for the pret- 
tiest, see if there are not thousands of souls tired 
of Vanity Fair and seeking sympathy and rest in 
Beethoven. (Not Beethoven imitated on the Or- 
gan, but face to face in person, with his Orches- 
tra). 
There! we have had our grumble. It 
only remains to say that some fine singers and 
players, some of them new to us, have figured in 
the kaleidoscopic medley of the week, with more 
to come, and to spread out the variegated list, 
which our amiable Transcript thinks ‘cannot fail 
to please the tastes of all classes of the musical 
public ;” but there are some of us who “cannot 
see it,” some unfortunates who, with all these 
doors standing open, still feel “left out in the 
cold,” and who in all this abundance are put to it 
to single out a musical Thanksgiving turkey with 
much taste to it. (But let those give thanks who 
can hear Dresel!) Here is the list : 
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1. Monday 2ist, Prof. Cannes, the blind musi- 
cian, “who sings lower on the scale than any other 
man in the known world,” has “five octaves” in his 
voice (or in his belly}, can play the cornet with one 
hand and the piano with the other, imitate a band 
with his voice, &c., &c.,—all which one would as lief 
read of as hear done ; for what satisfaction could the 
realization add to the dream thereof ? — 

2. Wednesday noon. Organ at Music Hall. Of 
which elsewhere. 

3. Thursday (Thanksgiving evening,) the princi- 
pal singers of Campbell and Castle’s English Opera 
troupe, after winning high praise at Worcester, 
where they know something about music, gave a 
concert at Music Hall. Mr. Castie we know to be 
a finetenor; Mr. Camppect has avery high repu- 
tation as a basso,and Misses SrockTon and FOwLER 
have made a fair mark. We go to press before the 
concert, and can say no more at present. 

4. Same evening, the “ five-octave” 
again, with the assistance of a steam engine of his 
own manufacture ! 

5. Friday evening, at the Music Hall, (Beethoven 
presiding—did no one do him the kindness to throw 
a veil over his head !), a concert by the American 
Brass Band of Providence. Doubtless a most 
worthy Band, such as it might stir one’s patriotic 
blood to hear in street or camp or political meeting, 


Professor 


but—in the Music Hall and on the Organ platform rh 


6. Same evening, Grand Operatic Concert (Italian ) 
by the “Associated Artists,” Mme. Waitinc-Lorint, 
soprano, Mme. Natati1a Testa, contralto, Sig. 
STEFANI, tenor robusto, Sig. Testa, tenor di gra- 
zia, Sig. Amop1o, baritone, and Mr. BEHRENS, con- 
ductor. 

7. This evening, ditto. 

8. This noon, Mr. Lane at the Great Organ. 

9. This evening, the firstof Otto DREsEv’s five 
concerts,at}Chickering’s. The programme of the very 
choicest and newest. Among other things, a Con- 
certo by Bach, fo? three pianos, with the string 
accompaniments played on a fourth piano, Messrs. 
Lane, LEonnaArRD and ParKeERr assisting Mr. Dresel ; 
a Concerto by Chopin, never hitherto played by Mr. 
D. in public; pieces by Schumann; songs by Franz 
and from Mozart’s Seraglio, sung by Mr. Kreiss- 
MANN. 

10. To-morrow, Sunday evening. Costa’s Oratorio, 
“Eli,” a musician-like work, with a certain popular- 
ity, by the Hanpet anp Haypwn Society. It will at 
all events be pleasant to hear the sound of a great 
chorus, with an orchestra, and the great Organ, and 
such solo singers as Miss Houston, Mrs. Cary, Mr. 
Ware cer, Mr. Kimpatt and Mr. Rupo_pasen. 

11—13. Monday, Wednesday and Friday next 
week, three grand concerts (everything is “grand” 
now-a-days, from an Oratorio to a parlor concert, 
from a Symphony of Beethoven to a grand solo on 
the octave flute or Vor humana), at the Melodeon, 
under the direction of Sig. Muzio, who will intro- 
duce his pupil, Miss Lucy Simons, “a young and 
talented vocalist ;” besides GoTTSCHALK, on anoth- 
er round of ‘“‘farewells,’”” Moretvi, the baritone, 
DoeEHLER’ violinist, and ZoeEHLER Brothers, flutists. 

—We forgot to mention also Mr. ErcHBERG’s new 
operetta, ““A Night in Rome,” which is to be pro- 
duced this evening at the Museum, with an enlarged 
orchestra and chorus. 





Great Organ Record. 


What has the “Great Instrument” done for us dur- 
ing the past month ? It has been played every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday noon, every Sunday evening, 
and during the Sailors’ Fair, in aid of that patriotic 
good work, every day and once in the evening for a 
week. The selections have been even more promis- 
cuously mingled, and with falling off rather than in- 
crease of audience. Mr. Paine has not played at | 





all, exeept as one of several in a patriotic concert, 
and consequently there has been less of Bach and 
fewer programmes of pure organ music than usual. 
The instrument itself, by its grandeur, richness, per- 
fectly musical blending of its tones, and fine individ- 
uality of separate stops. continues to grow and deep- 
en into the affections of the frequent listener, and is 
without a rival. 

Mr. Lane, fromfthe last week in October,has played 
twice, and will play again to-day. Of Bach he has 
given us a lovely Pastorale in F, putting to it a well 
contrasted Finale by Schumann, and that bright Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E flat from the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,” which he played once before. Not an 
uninteresting experiment (during the German Opera 
time) was his attempt to render the wonderful Quar- 
tet in Fidelio; we cannot think that he succeeded, or 
that it would be possible to succeed ; the voice parts 
would not stand out enough from the equally com- 
plex and canon-like accompaniments. But there is 
always something thoughtful, some idea in Mr. 
Lang’s programmes; his improvisations, too, are the 
continuous development of a theme, and therefore 
more interesting than most; while there is taste and 
feeling always in his execution. He is still fond of 
repeating that third Sonata of Mendelssohn, and we 
are fond of hearing him ; this time he restored the 
original order of the movements, putting the pensive 
little Andante last, which on the whole is best,— 
Mendelssohn’s design at any rate. To his usual 
overture “transcriptions” he has added some selec- 
tions from Tannhduser, not with bad effect. Mr. L. 
likes to compliment his brother musicians, and this 
last time he made the Organ sing William Mason’s 
“Amitié pour Amitié’’—very sweet and pleasing. He 
still utterly abstains—he only besides Paine—from 
the French Offertoires ; which is refreshing. 

Mrs. Fronock has played twice. On Nov. 2nd, be- 
ing the anniversary of the inauguration 6f the Organ, 
she played a large part of the music on that occasion, 
though only one of the three Bach pieces, the Tocca- 
tain F. On the 12th, she played Bach’s Toccata in 
C, ably as always. Her Andante in the Fifth Sym- 
phony was conscientious, well reasoned out as to 
combination and contrast of stops; but there was 
great unsteadiness of time. The “Wedding March” 
and the “ Hallelujah Chorus” never sounded better, 
if so well, to us upon the organ. Fine, too, was the 
Adagio from Mendelssohn’s first Sonata. 
wasa Battiste Offertoire (in D) for the sake of the 
Vor humana. Her improvisation was quite credit- 
able. Few organists excel this lady in tasteful choice 
of stops ; and should not a lady be a nice judge of 
colors # 

Mr. Tuayer has played once (very likely,once or 
twice also for the Fair). Bach’s Toccata in F; a 
Prelude in C minor by Mendelssohn ; the Qui Tollis 
from Mozart’s (so called) 12th Mass ; his own Offer- 
toire for Vor humana; a Pastorale from Rossini’s 
“Tell ;” the Overture to Martha (!!) ; Melodies (“by 
particular request,” and “ Star Spangled Banner” 
variations. This ought to suit‘ all tastes” ; though 
what suits all, commonly suits none. 

Dr. TuckKERMAN played on Sunday evening, Nov. 
13. Programme essentially the same as in some of 
his previous “ Sacred Organ Concerts ;’? from 
masses, oratorios, Stabat Mater, &c., of Rossini, 
Graun, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Spohr ; a Chorale 
by Bach ; an Offertoire by Wely. All dignitied and, 
mostly, church-like. 

We were sorry not to hear Mr. G. E. Waitine 
(of St, Joseph’s Church, Albany), who played Nov. 
11th. Sonata in F minor, No. 1., by Mendelssohn ; 
selections from “ Tell ;” a Bach Fugue in five parts 
(F minor) ; Vespers by Donizetti ; improvisation on 
an air by Mendelssohn ; and Overtare to Oberon. 
Mr. Whiting made an excellent impression ona 
former visit. 


Other visitors have been Mr C. Jerome Hopkins 
and Mr. G@ W. Morean, both of New York. 


There 





The former, who now bears the title ‘‘ Orpheon 
Professor in Cooper Union” (meaning,we believe, that 
he teaches free singing classes of the people under 
the wing of that institution, somewhat on the princi- 
ple of the Orpheonists in France), played on Saturday 
and Sunday, Nov. 6th and 7th. Of his first selection» 
Weber’s Euryanthe overture was a pretty bold at- 
tempt ; by a too staccato treatment, it lacked smooth- 
ness and clearness. The other pieces, except a charm- 
ing MS. melody by Schubert, all bore the name of 
Hopkins, and were so unique and venturesome in 
title, form, and manner, that we know no more what 
to say of them than of confused dreams which we 
might try to unravel in the morning. One of the 
titles is commendabj for its frankness ; namely, 
“ Ttalian Sugarplums ;” others have showered these 
on us in their organ Carnivals, only without the 
title. Several of his Sunday selections sounded to us 
more reasonable ; for instance his Nocturne, but not 
his ‘© Wedding March.” The “Pilgrim Chant” from 
Tannhiuser (from the overture) was worked up 
with a prodigious crescendo, But the fantasia ran 
wild and stopped not short of the Venus-berg, 
which was not particularly “sacred,” nor organ-like ; 
the “ Song to the Evening Star” was better. A 
Prelude and Fugue by Hummel, another by Bach, 
a Mendelssohn Adagia, and the Schubert song (in 
praise of Music) did more to remind one that it was 
a “sacred” concert. 


Mr. MoreGan was welcomed as he always is, and his 
mastery of the instrument is as superb as ever. In his 
programmes we could wish that he indulged less in the 
sensational. He has played three times,last Saturday 
and Sunday,and again on Wednesday. His best things 
have been what he has often played here before: the 
“Israel in Egypt” chorus, the St. Ann’s Fugue, the 
Introduction and Fugue by Mendelssohn ; the An- 
dante froma Haydn Symphony, and Overtures in 
abundance. Four of them in his Sunday programme : 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which seemed to us 
taken tou slow, otherwise excellent ; Beethoven’s to 
“Men of Prometheus;” Mozart’s to Zauberflite, 
which we think the most clear and organ-like of them, 
as he transcribes it, and Der Freyschiitz. The Haydn 
Andante, the “St. Ann’s” fugue, the “Wedding 
March,” a Nocturne by Schumann, and a “Melody” 
too long “varied” and yet encored, filled out the eve- 
ning.—In the other concerts the “Tell” overture, 
(which on the organ is Mr. M.’s peculiar property) ; 
ths slow movement of Beethoven’s 2nd Symphony, 
which he always plays so well; a Prelude by Bach 
in G, and that exercise-like Fugue in D, are the chief 
things not already mentioned, except National airs, 
“Huguenots” fantasia, &e. 


“Our Diarist” (A.W T) We are happy to 
be able to state that our old friend, Mr. ALEXANDER 
W. Tuayer, now in Vienna, has been appointed 
United States Consul at Trieste, an announcement 
which will give joy to a great many of our readers. 
His long rugged pathway being thus smoothed for 
him, we may now hope that he will have the time 
and means and health to finish the darling labor of 
his life, his Life of Beethoven, and give it to the 
world. 

M. Thayer’s interesting story of the life of Salieri, 
which has grown even beautiful toward the end, is 
concluded in to-day’s paper. It shows Salieri to 
have been much more of a man than the musical 
world of to-day supposed, and is a most valuable 
chapter in the history of Music, hitherto unwritten. 








Worcester, Mass.—The formal iuauguration 
of the Great Organ, built by Messrs. E. & G. G. 
Hook, and described in our last, took place on the 
evening of the 10th. Here is the Palladium’s account 
of it: 


Mechanics’ Hall was filled on Thuorsdav evening, 
10th inst., by an enthusiastic audience which testified 
to its appreciation of the noble qualities of the 
“ Worcester Organ” by constant attention and 
hearty applause. The first performer was Mr. B. D. 
Allen of this city, who played, in a very acceptable 
manner, Handel’s J/allelujah Chorus, also an Adagio 
and Rondo from a Concerto by Rink, which showed 
the unsurpassed beauty of some of the softer stops 
of the great instrument, and the fine combinations of 
which it is capable, Mr. W. E. Thayer, of Boston, 
then gave a fine rendering of Bach’s Toccata, in F, 
the massive harmonies rolling forth with fine effect; 
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the William Tell Overture ; and the favorite Offer- 
toire for the Vor humana, written by Battiste, played 
how upon every concert-organ, encored by almost 
every audience, and doubly encored by the inaugura- 
tion andience, who were se tl it over the excel- 
lence of this curious stop. Mr. J. H. Willcox played 
with his sure touch and unusual skill in concert-per- 
formance, the celebrated Offertoire in G. by Lefebure 
Wely ; an Improvisation, introducing again the 
Vor humana ; and Beethoven’s Grand Hallelujah 
Chorus from “ The Mount of Olives.” |The per- 
formers for the most part did well. In Mr. Allen, 
the audience found they were to have a fine interpreter 
of our noble Organ, which must not too often tickle 
the fancy with the French sugar-plums of music, but 
sing for us those sublime strains which were written 
for the instramentby composer@of genius, whose mu- 
sic cannot be ground out by hand-organs, nor drawn 
out in the “ linkéd sweetness” of a flute solo. The 
instrument revealed new grandeur and beauty. De- 
light was manifest upon every countenance, and the 
Organ was again “ accepted,” this time by the peo- 
ple of Worcester, as it had been before by the Asso- 
ciation who now own it and hold it in responsible 
charge. The occasion might have been more 
satisfactory to many had there been more unity 
in the performances, more of an attempt to give an 
artistic and significant coloring to the whole—as in- 
augurating not only a grand Organ, but a new era 
of music in this somewhat unmusical Heart of the 
Commonwealth. 


“ Young America” had its own special Inaugura- 
tion a few days after the above, in the shape of a free 
Organ concert for the children of the city schools. 
The same journal says : 


The schools at the north side of the city were as- 
sembled on Saturday afternoon, to the number of 
twenty-two hundred scholars, accompanied by fifty 
teachers, and a concert was given, the scholars 
uniting in choruses ander the direction of their In- 
structor, Mr. I. N. Metcalf, Mr. B. D. Allen accom- 
panying them with the Organ. Alternating with 
the choruses, were performances upon the organ of 
selections well calculated to impress the young au- 
dience with the power and beauty of the instrament. 
The silent wonder and reverence, the child-like joy 
and admiration which would break forth when the 
Vor humana sang the Marsei/laise and “Sweet Home;”’ 
and the final burst of patriotic enthusiasm with which 
not only the scholars in the body of the hall, who had 
been musically drilled, but the little ones in the side- 
galleries and the suburban scholars in their gallery 
—hitherto silent, joined in singing “ My Country 
tis of thee "all this was a scene that would have 
trebly repaid every donor of the instrument for his 
share in this gift of Worcester to her children. The 
children of the schools on the south side of the city 
will have their concert this afternoon. 


Farmineton, Conn.—Corn and melons are not 
more unfailing, than the report we get every autumn 
of two classical concerts from this quiet village in 
“the land of steady habits.” Within the precints 
of Miss Porter’s Young Ladies’ School, once every 
year there drop down out of the heaven of New 
York two baskets of this fairy fruitage of sonata, 
quartet, concerto; &e., borne by such shining messen- 
gers as Mason, Thomas, Mills, and the like. It is be- 
cause a true teacher and musician, Karl Klauser, has 
his sphere of labor there. The classic artists like to 
visit him, and find a pleasant eager audience in his 
pupils. Here are programmes of the present 


month : 
2ist Concert, Nov. 14. 


1. Sonata, for Pianoand Violin, in B flat, .......... Mozart. 
l. Allegro 2. Andante. Allegretto. 
8. B. Mille and Theo. Thomas. 
2. Phantasie-Stiicke, for Piano, ......... . .«+.- Schumann. 
a. In der Nacht. 
6. Traumes-Wirren, 
8 B Mills. 
$8 Sonata, for Violin, ‘ Le Trille du Diable,”....°** *Tartini 
Theo. Thomas, 
4 Etude, for Piano, in C Sharp minor,.... .... ...Chopin. 
8 B. Mills. 
5. Adagio Tarantelle, for Violin,.............. Viewxtemps. 
Theo. Thomas. 
6. Fantasie, for Piano—‘:Faust *’........... eeveseeees Mills, 
8. B. Mills. 
22nd Concert, Nov. 15. 
1. Sonate, for Piano and Violin, in @. Op, 30, No 8. 
Reethoven 
1. Allegro. 2. TempodiMinuetto. 8. Allegro Vivace. 
8. B. Milis and Theo. Thomas. 
2. Sonata, for Piano. in D........... SS Mendelssohnr 
8. B. Mills 
8. Concerto, for Viclin.... ........5. sesseess Mendelssohn. 


Audante in Finale. 





4. Polonaise, in E flat, 4 22... Wecebe ove sce. 
8.B Mills. 


6. Sonata, for Piano and Violin, in A minor, Op. 105. 


| 


Special Hotices. 





8. B. Mills and Theo, Thomas. 

Our reporter adds : 

“ Mixxs played here for the first time and with 
complete success. Of his admirable, solid technics it 
is needless to speak—except that they were put to a 
severe test by an (exceptionally) wretched Steinway 
Grand--a cause of sorrow to every pianist,we have had 
here ;Satter, Mason, Dresel, &c.—Mills’s conception 
of the pieces of the old and new school gave evidence 
of a decided mental growth. His rendering was un- 
exceptionable—simple and unaffected. To atone for 
the Faust fantasie (cleverly done, but here rather out 
of place)—he had the good taste to give his very 
best : the Adagio from Chopin’s, F minor Concerto.” 





Hartrorp, Conn.—Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of 
Praise” and Rossini’s Stabat Mater were performed 
last Monday evening, in Allyn Hall, by the “Beetho- 
ven Society” with an orchestra of 21 instruments, 
including the Mendelssohn Quintette Club of Boston. 
Mr. J. G. Barnett was the conductor, who also 
farnished a clear and glowing description of the 
composition on the bills ; and Mr. Wa. J. Bascock 
the pianist. 

Crxctnnati—Messsrs. CHARLES KunKket, pianist, 
and Henry Haan, violinist, announces a series of 
“Concerte de Salon, ou Soirées d’Instruction Musi- 
cales,” in which they propose to follow “ the reign- 
ing plan of the Chamber Concerts of London, 
Par's, and other European Cities, where the cultiva- 
tion of L’ Art Musicale is conceded the first among 
their refinements.” The style of their Circular is 
very French, but the list of composers who are 
to figure in Pheir season of tive “Musicales” (which 
we suppose means Concerts) is certainly rich ; they 
promise “‘ the rendition of the simplest compositions, 
to the most elaborate works of such masters as 
Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt, Heller, Chopin, De Beriot, 
Vieuxtemps, Ernst, Prame, Thalberg, Schubert, 
Robert Franz, Lachner, &c. 





A Curtous Lerrer.—The following, of which 
the original MS. has for many months lain upon our 
desk, has, by some mysterious agency, found its way 
into the columns of the London Atheneum, which 
seems to enjoy such a musical item from America 
prodigiously. To us there is something touching as 
well as queer in it, and we could not find it in our 
heart to publish it. But since the Atheneum has un- 
dertaken to give it verbatim et literatim, we feel com- 
pelled to print it,re-edited and carefully collated with 
the MS. ; premising also, that the letter hails from 
our British neighbors on the North, and not from 
Yankeedom. 


“Messrs. , Dear Sirs,—I should of Writen 
to you before this abought the deth of my belovid 
Daughter, Miss , she died with hart desies 
verrey suddently on the second of June aged 17 years 
7 months 14 days she was acknollaged to be the grat- 
est pie onist in this part of the Provence. You will 
do me A favour by insurting hir deth in your Jur- 

nal. Piease continue to send the paper till the ng is 
up and your bill and I will remit to you. Dear Sir 
many heavvey peases of Musick my daughter had of 
by hart to 2 of her choise peases was one carnival 
de venice by J. Schulhoff and others to maney to be 
menchend her faverite pease was home swete home b 
thollburgh she could play this in eight minites and all 
the other peases on or abought the same time Dear Sir, 
she told hir mother A fu days before hirdeth When 
playing sweat home she said Mam do you heare the 
are of home sweat home she said listen Mam how 
beautifull it is When all the angels will join in the are 
of home sweat home how beautiful it will be in 
Heaven. she spoke thease words Ahought 15 days 
befor she died. We had not the slitest thought of 
hir death at the time. if you would compose a vurs 
on the happy angels of God I should be glad as I be- 
leave my child Was A heaven born child destined 
for eturnal glorey, I hope you will simpethise with 
me in my bereavment Respecttully Yours, 














DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Kermesse. The “Fair” scene. (Su da bere.) 
**Faust.”? 30 
The ‘‘fair’’ scene includes seven pretty solos, and 
the same solos afterward woven together in the form 
of a six part chorus. The present piece has the solos 
without the chorus, and as they occur consecutively, 
they may all be sung by one voice, like a song. The 
song of the Students, of Wagner, of the Old men, the 
Soldiers, the Young Students, the Maidens, and of the 
Matrons, will be found in the piece. 
Angels pure, angels glorious. Song. Faust.” 30 
This is the ‘‘death song” of Marguerite in the pris- 
on. For pure spiritual beauty, it is the finest in the 
opera. 
Parting kiss at the door. Song and Chorus. 
W. O. Fiske. 30 
A pleasing good bye song. 
God grant our soldiers safe return. Solo & Cho. 
0. E. Dodge. 30 
A song of the war, which will soon be extensively 
known to persons attending Mr. D.’s concerts. It is 
& good song, and different in some things from other 
‘songs for the times.” 
My gentle Mary. Ballad. G. Barker. 30 
“Mary” figures often in ballads, as she should, on 
account of her very musical name. The bullad isofa 
quiet and gentle style of teauty. 
Row, row, homeward we go. Song. M. J. Sporle. 30 
A boat song, with the peculiarity, that it ie in row- 
ing time; that is, rowers can sing it, and keep time 
with their strokes. Good on this account for boat par- 
ties and boat clubs. 
Won’t you tell? Song. S. Glover. 30 
Mr. Glover has given us here a musical way of pop- 
ping the question, which will be very convenient for 
young men with good voices. A delicate and sweet 
melody. 
Good night, my own dearest child. 
(Gute nacht, mein herziges kind). Addt. 30 
The stars of evening remind the good mother of her 
darling’s eyes ; and the driving clouds, of his raven 
curls, An affectionate and heartily good ballad. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Captain. For Violin and Piano. S. Winner. 30 
Gondolied. " - e S. Winner. 30 
Two favorite melodies, arranged in easy style for 
Piano and Violin, and will do just as well for Flute 
and Piano. ‘‘The Captain” is the easiest, and ‘‘Gon- 
delied,’’ (Gondola song) the richest in harmony. 


Annie. Polka Redowa. Schultze. 30 
Very melodious. 
Books. 
LipretTos OF 
Fra Diavolo. By Auber. 30 
Bohemian Girl, (La Zingara). By Balfe. 30 


La Cenerentola, (Cinderella). By Rossini. 30 
La Dame Blanche. By Boieldeau. 30 
These four librettos would be worth reading, were 
itorly for the stories contained in them, which are 
very entertaining. But they become very valuable 
as “helps” to understand the “drift” of these popular 
operas, and, with the many choice melodies they con- 
tain, will titute very ptabie additi to an 

operatic library. 








Mostc sy MaIL.—Musicissent by mail.the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of timeand 
expense in obtaining supplies. Booksean also be sent at 
double these rates. 





























